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IDSITTIFYING AtlD DEVELOPIHO LEADERPHI?? ASPECTS OP EFFECTIVE WANACEllEi^T 

III TEAM-ORIEMTED TASK GEtDUPS 

Introduction 

Kost Gtudents of le^^deVship h£iv3 abandoned th*i n£<ivetc of early trait 
r3G^^.ovc1iers who sought to Identify and catalog fixed nhyelcal and mental char*^ 
?cteristlcs associated with superior leadership performance across vs^rioue 
situations. In fact, sorae fool that current fjndings suggest a set of Intar- 
*^cting factors so compla^t as to constitute an :i:ttreme of frustration. Hou- 
OT2r, this paT>2'r takes th3 position that there xg a dynamic interpretation 
TJhich TCCOTT!modc:t<& those dat^^^r a model which the typical manager can- move 
his behavior toi-jard, givcin appropriate assistance in a supportive organiza- 
tional ^nilieu* 

Yet, the subject of leadership effectiveness is sufficiently involved and 
unc^xnlored for cjrtrfin settings to warrant plrclng limits on the applicability 
of the modal vje will develop* Fiedler (1967) provides us with a useful 
t^:»xonony for this purpose. First, he distinguis^has task groups from social 
or therapy groups, then, ha differentiates th^ fonner into those which ar^ 
coacting, counteracting, and interacting. 

The. work of a coactJng group permits Its members to perform relatively 
independent of each other ns is the case with group of salesmen, aach 
soiling in his o^m territory, A countt^ractlng group is characterized by sub- 
groups in conflict or competition as Is typical for a contract negotiating 
f^ioup conprislng representf^tives of labor and management. An interacting* 
group Is nore team-oriontod with greater parfomance interdependency araong 
its members- ^n eTctretue e^smple la a baskatball team. Since the preponderance 
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of jTGse^Jiclt datfi we can draw upon vas obtained fron studies of team-oriented 
task groups, life will develop our norm-itivG modGl for this type. 

Before discussing the nodel, we will examine the distinction between 
l^^adGrshl£, as it is typically dfifined, and management > The use of these 
terms xnt^^rchangaably oftan crG.-^tes unnece£;sary confusion. Then, t7G will 
semDle a multiplicity of research findings which shoK-r that leiadeirship effec' 
tivenoss is dependent upon a number of interacting personal and situational 
factors . . . variables T,jhich vrill have to be .accounted for in any nonnative 
model if it is to be realictic. Next, we will ^i^nmine data p.s to actual lead- 
ership behavior across situations to suggest the extent to vjhich managers do, 
in practice, ad^pt to th^se f^ictiojrs. Th^in, vtq will examine the mode Land pro- 
blems associated with movi^ng bcehavior toward it, 

leadership and Kana Reman t 

Some use the f^i'ms leadership and management interchangeably. A survey 
of definitions of Itjadership, hovjever, revealc a dominant emphasis upon the 
concept of influence via personal interaction. To the extent that leadership 
is viewed as being limited to f r!ce-to-f ace relations in managing others (as 
is d(^-pict^d in Figures I) it Is a more restricted concept than management. For 
nfinagement encompasses non-intarpersonal nspects of Planning and controlling 
the work of others as well as the* fact-to-face or directly interpersonal aspects 



The identification of theae functions is based upon an extensive reviet-j 
of tha inan^.semant literature. There is good agreement as to what the functions 
Sire but less agreement as to hot^ they should be classified, that x5> which 
should b^i listed as major functions snd which ^is sub-functions. For the resdts 
of ^ survey of managers to determine t^hat they perceive as basic management 
functions, see Robert J. House r:nd John M. Mclntyre, 'Management Theory in Prac- 
tice,'' Advanced Management , 25, 1961. For discussion of th<5 ration^ile under- 
lying the schema of management functions presented here, see Vl/iA* Fox, -The 
Organic Functions of Management; A ITew Persp.:ictive,^' T he Southern Journal 
of Business , January, 1967. 
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are included in typical dafinftionfl of leadership. 
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Gensrally conceptudllsGd , pJa pn ing may be vi.ewed as entailing problem - 
so Ivinf^ and dacision '- makln<> . rroblem - so Iving is the Identification of rele- 
vsjnt alternatives with regard to assumptions about future operating conditions j 
viable alternative goals within the context of these conditions, and relevant 
alternative means for achieving the goals and sub-goals which are selected. 
These alternatives may be identified on the basis of existing knoi^ledge or 
"^n the basis of ne\-; knoir/lodge invention), 

Decision - m,^kin;^ Is ths process by vThich one alternative is selected from 
among two or more ralf^vant alternatives. The decision-masking process involves 
the assignment and integration of expected value and probability estimates 
either formally or iD_fornt2lIy, For further discussion, see Fox (1953) Chap- 
ter 2, 

Tho management function of control is concerned with making events conforni 
to plans and other st5nd^?rds. It has anticipatory as well as post-action 
.aspects. It may bci viewed as entailing prORrantmlng , scheadulinfi , dispatching , 
supervislnp; the work of othors (in addition to one's oim wrk), comparison 
find corrGCtiv::^ action, 

rr op;ramminn involves ths routine collection of information which t:i3<e- 
cutorG of action tjill rerfulro^ and the necessary sorting, re-casting (into 
that form riiruired by the uSfir) and assignment of this informntion as planned, 

CchedulinR involves th3 ti'mslation of planned time re<iuirements into 
actual calendar d*otes and ti^es. 

Through dispatching fiuthority is released with regard to hov7 to act a^ 
well as vhen to act, delegation of authority is accomplished through dis- 
^patching* The release of approv<:id technical orders, standard operating pro-- 
ccdures^ policies, specifications, and other such instruments indicates to 
organizational personnel hov; thsy are to perform certain activities when tha 
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time comes for them to act* Authority to act is dispatched in the form of 
written or vGrbal operating orders and standing orders. A schedule, for 
G:taraple, h.?s the force oi operating order when it is approved by proper 
authority* 

Supervising involves selecting, training, assigning mrk to, instructing, 
motivating ^nd coordinating group members as pl^tnned* 

ComT>nrison is the sub-function of cooiparing completed action with plans, 
schedules, budgets, specifications, or other approved standards to determine 
discrepancies. Unacceptable differences lead to appropriate corrective action. 

Corrective action may range from the impleiaentation of a pre-plawwd 
solution, such as the authorisation of overtime worU, to Important new plan- 
ning, for example, the development of a different motivational mlllleu for a 
group . 

The performance of all of the management subfunctlons is essential to the 
functioning of a teacr^orleiited task group/-. Cl^^ly,- the formal reGponslblllty 
for seeing that each is performed by some agency (individual or group) must rest 
with the appointed supervisor* 

Though the way in which we have mapped the domain of management above is 
useful for general orientation purposes, it is just a starting point. It pro- 
vides little guidance as to how certain sub-functions should be performed in 
various situations. This dlficiency is most noticeable with regard to per- 
formance of the leadership aspects of planning, supervising, and corrective 
action. The biggest controversle6 about leadership have been associated with 
them. Because of this and the fact that mc Jt discussions of leadership are 
limited to these aapects, our remaining discussions will be based, also, upon 
this frames of reference. 
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Continftency Rssearch; Personal and Situational Factors and Leadership Effects 

Contingency research was prompted by the ftBsumptlon that the effective** 
ness of glvan leader behaviors is contingent upon the circumstances In which 
they occur. The soundness of this assumption has been well established by 
research findings. Fiedler (1967) and Chemers and Skrzypek (1972) report data 
from a number of studies which show how the relationship between leader style 
(a behavioral predisposition scross different situations) and group perform- 
ance Is moderated by a situational ''favorabllity fco leader score" based upon 
factors such as group atmosphere, leader position power, task structure^ leader- 
Icey member relations, and stress • Studies by Bowers and Seashore (1966) 
Bowers (1971) Llkert (1973) and Hunt, Osbom, and Larson (1973) show how the 
relationship between a manager^s behavior and the performance and satisfaction 
of subordinates is moderated by the behavior of his boss and higher level 
management. They report both interactive and additive effects. 

Vroom (1959) Vroom and mnn (1960) Day and Hamblln (1964) and Misuml 
and Seki (1971) report the moderating effects of groop member personality at- 
tributes upon the relationship between a supervisor's behavior and the sat' 
isfactlon and/or performance of his subordinates. Fiedler (1967) reporting 
findings from a number of his own studies and those of others, Shaw and Blum 
(1966) Mott (1972) and Bass and Valenzi (1973) show how the relationship 
between s le^ider's style and group effectiveness is moderated by the chsracter^ 
Istics of the work to be done. 

House and Dessler (1973) report a number of studies which show how the 
relation between leader style and subordinate satisfaction and expectations 
about successful performance and rewards is moderated by task structure. 
Halpln (1957) and Mulder and Stomerding (1963) found that the satisfaction 
of a leader's men with his directive behavior is moderated by the presence 



of csxtemal threat (In this instance, combat conditions). Bass and Valenzl 
(1973) report findings which suggest that subordinate satisfaction with 
directive behavior Is Influenced by the degree of subordinate-leader 
difference in knowledge and e:!pertlse. 

Pelz (1952) and Hunt, Osbom, and Larson (1973) shovr how the upward In- 
fluence of the supervisor moderates the Impact of his behavior upon subordinates. 
Wearing and Bishop (1970) show how the relationships between leader style and 
group performance and satisfaction are rnoderated by Inter-^group competition 
and tha complementaiyness of leader-subordinate behavioral styles* And 
Fleishman, Harris, and Burtt (1955) and DawSon, Messe, and Phillips (1972) 
report that correlations between leader proficiency ratings and their use of 
directive behavior were significantly positive only when there was a high 
dcgrae of time pressure* 

The findings cited above illustrate the complexities Involved in a 
realistic study of leadership. Additional complications are Introduced by 
the findings of Likert (1973) and others that many loader behavioral changes 
will not impact significantly upon subordinate perceptions, interpersonal 
behavior, or job perfoiwince for anywhere from six months to two years. 
Though corss-sectlonal research designs are being displaced by longitudinal 
designs, most longitudiml studies to date have besn too limited as to 
total time span and number df data collection points within the span to de- 
tect these lead-lag relationships. And too few of these studies have had 
the benefit of types of statistical analysis which more fully exploit the 
data, such as, cross-lagged snd dynamic correlation analyses (see Figure 2). 
Thesa factors may help to eatpalin why many researchers have not been able to 
reproduce the significant relationships of earlier studies and often come up 
with findings which arc contradictory to th<Hu. 
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CROSS-LAGGED CORRELATION 




DYNAMIC CORRELATION 
r(difference X,X.) (difference Y Y ) 



If X causes V then (5) ahould be larger than (6) and larger than (1) or 
(2) and (1) should approximate (2). A significant dynamic correlation will 
discount, the possibility of a third causal variable. 1 



Figure 2 



For additional discussion see PeXz, d. C. and Andrews, F. M. ^'Detecting 
Causal Priorities In Panel Study Data;" American Sociological Review > 29, 
1964; and Vroom, V. H. "A Comparison of Static and Dynamic Correlation 
Methods in the Study of Organizat Ions," Organizational Behavior and Human 
Performance , 1, 1966. An analysis by Jack Hunter of Michigan State asserts 
a need for data from a minimum of three rather than two times. His paper 
on this, now in preparation^ should be of considerable interest. 



The tetm loader style has appeared a number of times In the discussion 
of studies reported above. \le irf.ll now consider It In more detail, for styl 
remains an Important variable vjhich can restrict a leader's effectiveness, 
depending upon the circumstsnces* 
Leadership Styles and Problems in Studying Them 

A leadership style is a behavioral predisposition or orientation on the 
part of a leadep^as he deals with the performance of management or leadershi 
functions that results more from his personality or values than from the 
demands of the situation at; hand. It is his preferred mode of response* 
llany leaders can be identified with different stylos in approaching the 
same leadership pre om or situation. Vlhen a leader's style is not appro- 
priate to a given situation, it will handicap him to the extent thst he is 
inflexible about changing his behavior. 

l-Jhat are these styles? 11^ are all acquainted with some of the un- 
serviceable and discredited ones: that of the Ineffective trying to keep 
his job by discouraging questions by subordinates, supplying them only piece 
meal with information they need for their jobs, rewarding personal loyalty 
over performance, playing off one subordinate against another to discourage 
strong group; cohesion, getting i^id of those who ™n't -go along or are too 
likely to know the score, and by passing the buck in response to failure; 
that of the dishonest politician cares only about his own power, status, 
and self-aggrandisement and not the Interests of the* organization or of his 
non-crony subordinates; and the behavior of the detached and Indifferent do 
nothing manager who has withdrawn from the field and Ineffectively delegates 
all by default. Such styles clearly are unrelated to effective leadership. 
TJhat are those which tend to be associated with conscientious men trying to 
do a job? A review of several factor analyses of descriptive data on leader 
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behavior - Haplln and Winer (1957), Bowers and Seashore (1966), Wofford (1970), 
iUller (1973), House and Dossier (1973) - suggests the ^^olWlng: 

A) Ta sk Relevant Structuring Emphasis . schedules tasks, Gtresses, 
adherence to standard operating procedures, malntainc definite 
standards of performance, demonstrates -Initiative and decisiveness, 
relates rewards and penalties to performance* 

B) Support Emphasis is easily approachable, freely gives deserved 
credit to others, does things to make 1^ pleasant to be a group mem- 
ber, strengthens the self-esteem qf subordinates* 

C) Consultation , Participation Emphasis -- Invites &coup member sug- 
gestions and gives serious consideration to them bjafore Initiating 
iict|.ons which affect either the Individual and/or the group, readily 
ah««« relevant informa£:ion with subordinates, appropriately delegates* 

The opportunity for given style factors to show up in any given study Is 

limited by the questions asked in the survey Instrument and by the absence of 

o sufficient number of managers of a certain type in the population studied* 

If there are no questions about possible ditaenGions such as decisiveness, 

emphasis on the management of contingencies, use of aggressiveness for task 

achievement as opposed to self-enhancement, delegation with appropriiite control, 

or withdrawal from responsible involvement* * * then these cannot emerge as 

style factors in a factor analytic study* 

It should be kept in mind, also, that a number of studies have roported 

non-ttyle factors such as technical competence and upward Influence along with 

style factors* Technical competence represents a level of achievement rather 

than a management style, and though a given kind of striving fdr, or attempt 

to use, upward Influence might properly be viewed as a style, ^he presence of 

upward influence would appear to be more the result of other factors than a 

style* 

Often, survey lnsti*uments try to get at such dimensions as leader 
structuring behavior without regard to the context of a given situation. 
This is a serious limitation when one is trying to define management styles, 
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for the key to identification is the observed dominance of behaviors ijbich 
are not required by a sitiwtion and may or may not be appropriate to it. 

For this type of research, it would be helpful if respondents vere ask- 
ed to indicate vhat specific kinds of structuring behavior their leader 
exhibited under different circumstances, and the degree of appropriateness 
of such behavior. This could lead to quite different classifications .6f;*be- 
havior» style^wise* One uould expect this particularly for such instances fts 
the leader giving instructions to a new or highly dependent subordinate, 
or giving them in the face of extreme time constraint, or during high internal 
or external group streis conditions. 

We would need information from the leader, also. For example, before 
we could conclude that his style via^^a-vis a given subordinate is (B), support 
emphasis, because this is virtual ly. the only behavior reported by the subor-- 
dinate - auite favorably - for a variety of situations* we would hsive to det- 
ermine his perception of the subordinate's need for other leader behaviors 
given the subordinate's training, experience, and demonstrated performance, 
and whether or not this perception is sound. 

A controlled approach was used by Vroom and Vetton (1973). They sur- 
veyed the yse of style (C), degree of consultation - participation emphasis, 
on the part of eight samples of managers (tot.?ling 551) in dealing with thirty 
standardized problem situations ^hich a panel of Judges agreed would reouire 
varying degrees of participation on the part of group menders* Though they 
did establish style component in terms of the mean level of participative* 
ness an individual would have used across the 30 problems, they found that 
situational factors had far more influence in determining an Individual leader 
choice of a unilateral versus a consultative -participative approach. 
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However, the Vroom and Yetton studies did not deal with other leader 
styles such as (A), Task Relevant Structuring Emphasis, and (B) , Support 
^phasis, and it may be that leadership behavior predispositslon is f^r more 
influential, ^ind therefore produces more stable behavior, with regard to 
theae dimensions.. This le • flueation that warratits further study* Until - 
now, many have asaumed the dtwninant factor in most situationa to be auto- 
cratic versus democratic inclinations on the part of the leader, but the data 
collected by Vroom and Yetton suggest that a more influential underlying 
consideration may well be autocratic versus democratic situations* 

They report, also, the interesting finding that the mean level of 
the manager*& participativeness score had very low or insignificant correla* 
tipns with his scores on such instruments as The Leadership Opinion Ouestion- 
naire, the Orientation Inventory, or the Least Preferred Co-Worker Scales 
(LPC), There is little question that we need to improve our ability to 
accurately measure individual style tendencies across various aituations so 
that we niay more effectively assess and develop leadership skills. 

Reasons For Adopting A Style 

Why do leaders got hung up on a given style? Here and now experience 
can easily convince those who hold power over others that autocracy is pre- 
ferable, even when it isn't. Decisions can be made quickly, and subordinates 
^give pr<impt, overt compliance to orders and directives. When these conditions 
^do not spell genuine ef f^activeness , they can still deceive thoae who do not 
adeauately assess results over a long enough period of time. Also, autocracy 
ia probably easier for those with authority who have poor self-control i-;. 
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or foel inadequate with others* As Jacobs points out/ consultative behavior 

can pose problems for an authority figure » because it decreases power and 

ststus differences between him and his subordinates* 

Levinson discusses the difficulties with trying to be supportive which 

can srise for mansgers st oid^life; 

Repeatedly* in seminars on psychologicsl aspects of managaaent* 
caiaeG refer to executives who cannot develop others* particularly men 
that have nothing to fear, in the sense that their future security is 
assured and they still hsve upward avenues open to them. Vhat is not 
seen, let alone understood, in such cases is the terrible pain of ri- 
valry in middle age in s competitive business context thst places a 
premium on youth . . . Sessions devoted to exsmining how groups are 
working together should, if they are middle.sged groups, have this 
topic oh the agenda.^ 

At the other extreme of permissiveness, we hsve those \Aio sre so 
anxious to be regarded as facilitators or "good guys" that they cannot 
accept the sometimes hard responsibilities and unpopularity of the lead- 
er*s position. In reminiscing about his position as president of Antioch 
College, Douglas HcGergor wrote thst when he assumed office he "believed, 
for example, that a leader could operate successfully as ^ kind of adviser 
to his organization.'* Later hii endorsed a comment from a colleague, "A 
good leader must be tough ociouj^h to win a fight > but not tough enough to 
kick a man when he is down. "3 

A style, then, may be adopted due to the emotional needs 6£ the leader 



Jacoba , T. 0. , Leadership and Exchange in Formal Organizationa . 
Alexandria, Virginia: Human Resources Reaearch Organization, 1971, p. 25A. 

^Levinson, H. , "On Being A Middle-Aged Manager," Harvard Buainesa 
Review, July - August 1969, pp. 56, 60. 

3"0n Leadorahip,*' Antioch Notea > Vol. 31 No. 9, May 1, 1954. 
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or to his misreading as to what ia appropriate to the situation. Our norm- 
ativa model, based upon availabla research data, deals with the latter pro- 
blem. It defines what currently ap^ars to be the best approach under various 
circumstances . 

A Normative Model of Leadership 

After an extensive review of the literature, Katz and Kahn pointed out 
in 1966 that ^'Perhaps the most persistent arvl thoroughly demonstrated differ- 
ence between successful and unsuccessful leadership at all three levels has 
to do with the distribution or sharing of the leadership function.''^ Samuel 
(1972) evaluated response data from 332 respondents in 50 work groups of 
different types and from different levels, selected rarriomly from 332 groups 
in 19 organizations representing six different industrial settings. His 
respondents indicated a practically uniform desire for greater participation, 
collaboration, and mutual re^pons^iveness than they were experiencing. 

The chief thrust of recent research findings has been to operationalize 
further the dimensions of effective participation, to delineate*. those ;clr- 
cumstances unA^f^vhich sharing is not preferable, and to suggest that such 
circumstances ar4 in* a minority of those encountered with various groups or 
with the same group over any extended period of time. In other words, the 
data indicate that we can specify vhen a sharing approach to leadership is 
n ot as effective as a unilateral approach for team-oriented task groups, snd 
assume the general superiority of a sharing approach for all other team- 
oriented task group situations ... as long as we differentiate leader rela- 
tions with individual subordinates from this. The key contingent conditions, 
then, become those for not using a sharing approsch. 

^ Katz, Daniel cirid Kahn, Robert L. The Social Pavcholofly of Organizations 
Mew York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966, pp. 331-332. 



Some feel that any gain in influence on the P«t of employees or lower 
level managers requires a corresponding reduction in the influence of their 
superiors* For evidence to the contrary from numerous studies s^e Tannenbaum 
(1968). The mean level of influence can be both high and equal for *iach 
organizational level, Tannenbaum found that organizational effectiveness is 
related positively to the amount of total influence In the system and Lawrence 
and Lor«li(1957) found that high total influence is related, also, to the 
effective integration of organizational activities. Mi^lahon and Perrltt (1973) 
disked 2537 top, middle, and lower line managers in twelve geographically dis- 
persed plants how much influence they felt the three levels of management in 
each plant had in determining the work goals of the various plant departments. 
Their dat^i support Tannenbaum's findings as to the role of high total influence, 
but add important new dimensions. They find that organizational effective- 
ness ifi enhanced further to the extent that high total influence is evenly 
distributed , and there is agreement among different level managers ^is to 
the amount and distribution of it. 

Gener^illy, the most viable goal for a lender is to strive to create conr 
ditions whereby consultation, participation, and delegation will be productive, 
..-^ in the meantime supplying necessary' detlsifih-making, coordination, coaching, 
guidance, and support which otherwise would not be available in the envir- 
onment. An exception occurs, of course, when the leader is dealing with a 
highly transient or permanently alienated group with which participatory prac* 
tices would be Inappropriate. 

Xiie basic schema for the normative model draws heavily upon the formula- 
tion of Lilcert (1967) as refined by Bowers and Seashore (1966) and Taylor and 
Bowers (1972) and modified further on the basie of other research findings. 
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There arii four behavioral areas. The first two. Loader Support and Consul- 
tative-Participotive Decision-Making, are very similar to Leader Styles B 
and C which we discussed earlier. The last two> Work Facilitation and Goal 
Smphasis, separate and elaborate upon the activities of Leader Style A. 

Leader Support 

' : -J 

Leader is friendly and easy to approach^ is willing to listen and at- 
tentive to problems and other matters people wish to discuss. He freely gives 
deserved credit to others, does things to make it pleasant to be a group mem- 
ber and to strengthen the self-esteem of his subordinates. 

There are several important constraints upon the use of supportive be- 
havior ; time , roouired social ' distance , avoidance of the ther apis t-c Ii<nt 
role, and gubordinate-organization goal conflict . 

Time: Adeouate time for listening to individual subordinates is a 

rare commodity for many supervisors given the daily pressures of their job. 
Too often, such time is not a conscious design input of the manager's job> 
but rather a residual that tends to get squeezed out. A supervisor may find 
that initially when subordin^^tes really perceive a green light on this, a 
disproportionate amount of time will be reouired to dispose of the backlog 
of need that developed irtien individuals felt discouraged from approaching him. 
One solution (being experimented with by General Motors) is to assign a sub- 
ordinate, full or part-time^ to assist the supervisor with non-leadership 
management functions. This arrangement should have the advantage of providing 
optimal flexibility for adjustment to current conditions* 

Often, a favorable time trade-off will occux'. The supervisor will exper- 
ience a significant decrease in time reouired fox closer supeirvision and 
"fire-fighting*^ when he devotes more time to dealing with the individual pro- 
blems which give rise to reduced motivation and effectiveness. 
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Reouired Social Distance : There are veil established modes of address 
and interaction associated with many positions of leadership ^ich are sus* 
tsined by both custom and utility. Often those are accepted and respected 
as necessary and legitimate by subordinates. For example, the supervisor 
vjho spends itioro time socially with so.me"^std>ordinate& than others may be 
seen as playing favorites. 

The leader who unilaterally violates established values and practices runs 
the risk of creating serious problems. But there are few positions today 
in which a leader iqust violate established practice to develop sufficient 
infonaality and rapport with his subordinates arri provide them with appropriate 
support. 

Typically, what is appropriate social distance for an individual or 
group will vary as a function of circumstances. For example, a boss ^o 
normally does not embrace his secretary might quite naturally let her cry on 
his shoulder and comfort her In time of deep personal loss. Or a customary 
practice may outlive its usefulness or acceptability with the passsge of time. 
Tlhen the leader has consulted with his group and has obtained organizational 
approval, he may appropriately modify a given practice. 

Avoidance of The r£| pi g t -Client Role ; In those leadership situations 
where it is necessary that a leader evaluate his subordinates for possible 
termination, reward, and promotion, it is important that he not acquire types 
of private, confidential information through the counselling process which the 
subordinate may feel will adversely affect his standing. Sympathetic listening 
can. easily induce troubled employees to divulge sensitive private matters 
which later they V7ill regret they . revealed to someone in a position of power 
over them. In addition to feeling embarrassed and threatened, they may feel 
that the supervisor ^^trapped them'^ in a moment of weakness. 
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It is not realistic for a superviaor to decide "not to use*^ such 
privileged information in making evaluative decisions, for in doing so he 
may seriously compromise his obligations to the group and the organization. 
And it ia psychologically naive to assume that one can be totally uninflu- 
enced by such information. VJhen it appears that such a problem may arise, 
the supervisor should" tactfully refer the subordinate to a "neutral,'* 
preferably professional, source of help. 

S Subordinate - Or^anization Goal Conflict ; The ability of a leader to 
bo supportive is seriously curtailed when he must deal firmly with an indi- 
vidual subordinate whose values or goals are adamantly opposed to those of 
the group. l?o may have to sacrifice the purposes and even feelings of the 
individual to the welfare of the group or organization. This same approach 
may be necessary in dealing with basically hostile employees nAio will attack 
and try to discredit anyone in a position of authority over them, due to 
deep-seated personal maladjustment. Often, the presence of such individuals 
is simply the result of poor" "select ion or placement practicea. 

In war, leaders often have to order their men to do things irfiich the men 
^ find demeaning or with which they disagree. Host leadera at one time or 
another will find that they have to impose a decision or courae of action 
on subordinates, ^Aien they cannot achieve basic agreement, due to the fact that 
they alone will be primarily responsible for thi2 conaequences. In many in- 
stances, the leader's unpopular decision will be vindicated in time, but in the 
short-torm, imposition is likely to detract from a supportive role. 

Of course, net perception of Subordinates is the critical thing, and 
characteristic leader behavior will determine this far more than isolated 
instancea. In effect, a supportive climate is not possible unless positive 
rather than negative motivation of individu^ils is the dominant mode. Posi- 
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tive motivation is based upon congruence, not conflict, between the goals 
and values of the individual and those of his leader and the organization. 

The importance of leader supportive behavior is underscora'l by Eeitz 
(1972). He surveyed 510 managers representing various levels of a financial 
organization and found that the s«°t>ortive behavior: scores they gave their 
superiors correlated as follows with their perception of the superior's 
compefemce and their own general satisfaction: 

vA.a Assistant Branch Exempt Mon-Exempt 

President Vit^Pre^Jdent Manager Supervisor Supervisor 

General go .36 

Satisfaction .83 .69 .'2 

Competence of ^74 
Supervision .69 -69 .31 

All of these correlations were significant at the 1% level or better. In a 
private conimunication, Reitz indicated that these same correlation levels 
were obtained in two subsequent large sample studies. 

Consul tat ivc - Pa r t i c ipat ive Decision-ljateiSE 

Leader encourages subordinates to exchange information and "eas. When 
possbUef L'nvitos group member suggestions and gives --^^-.J^J^ f 
to them before finalizing decisions which Shen^er 
group. He explains reasons for unilateral decisions and actions. Whenever^ 

feasible, he seeks consensus by sharing decision-making .^"f^^J^^^^^^tf v^to 
cesses with the group. If in a position which ^^''"^'".^i^ '^"Jegaws 
power, he uses it as sparingly as possible. He ^PP^^'^^^i /^^ef of 
Lcision-making to individuals, the group, or subgroups "J^^^^^^^^L^ of 
collaboration desired by them. Vlhen possible, he gives advance 
changes and is candid and open to Questions. ^*«"^f ^^"^1 obiectives 
for decisions relative to the pursuit of given organizational objectives ^ 
which accommodate the needs and values of his subordinates. 

The following are important constraints upon the use of consultative -partici- 
pative decision-making: real - time pressure , absence of subordinate desira 
to participate with regard to a matter about which the leader has sufficient 
information and expertise to make a high quality decision, snd circumstances . 
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vhich require the leader to impose (decisions . 

Real - Time Pressure : flo one expects an Infantry platoon leader cattght in 
open ambush to call a decision-making conference with his menl It is. his 
responsibility alone to give the ri^t orders^ and to give them Quickly and 
concisely. The same time constraints may prevail under emergency conditions 
with ©ny group. 

Real**time constraints under non-emergency conditions also may preclude 
both consultation and particlp^ttion in decision-making. A good example is 
the symphony orchestra conductor who must be completely unilateral in 
direction during concerts. This is the only conceivable behavior open to 
him under the circumstances and> therefore^ it is positive behavior. This 
illustrates the difficulty of trying to evaluate leader behavior without 
regard to situational context. Of course, the acceptability of the orchestra 
leader's directive behavior in the eyes of his subordinates probably will be 
influenced by whether or not he is implementing a concert plan ^ich had the 
benefit of appropriate consultative -participative decision-making during 
rehearsals. 

The^-titoie' consrtxa'irlt varies as to degree, and though the leader, may not 
be able to convene a group meeting, he may still have time to consult with 
some or all of the subordinates concerned before making a decision. The kay 
point is whether or not stibordinates feel that the leader encourages the 
optimal level of individual and group participation which is feasible and is 
permitted by the time constraints in any given situation. Unfortunately, many 
overlook the fact that delegation to an able, motivated subordinate provides 
for participation with nominal time demands upon the leader. 

Absenca of Subordinate Desir e; It is erroneous to assume that all 
individuals seek particiaption In decision-making about all matters \^ich may 
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ftffect them. There are several reasons vhy they do not. 

Selective Interests : A study by Fraeher (1969) emphasized the 
extent to which influentials in an organization prefer l^o become involved 
selectively with those problaas or planning areas which most interest tbttn* 
Often, people feel that the benefits of a given participation are not worth 
the cost in time and effort. Linited time and energy are constraints here, 
also. Due to contpeting demands, an individual may prefer to skip current 
but not necessarily future participation in certain decision-making activity. 
Conse<!uently, it is impbrtant for a leader to determine periodically possible 
areas of gyer - consultation as well as under - consultation with his subordinates. 

Inability of Leader to Deliver : Studies by Pelz (1952) and Wager 
(1965) show that subordinate response to normally good leader behaviors may 
be negative If subordinfttas perceive that the leader cannot deliver reason" 
ably well on deserved pay increases, promotions, and other individual and 
group needs." "IJhy plan for becoming priMnotable, or for improving present 
f acilities?*^ the subordinate feels. 'VThy work hard on a committee when you 
know that its recommendations will be ignored?*' Subordinates understandably 
do not wish to invest their energies and hopes in decision-malting activities 
which they feel will have little if any payoff. 

Differential Leader E^er ience / Expert ise : Subordinates may not, 
wish to participate in a particular decision due to their confidence in the 
leader's superior ability tt> produce a high quality, wholly acceptable out- 
come, unilaterally. 

Subordinate Incapacity : Subordinates simply may not have the 
capability, technical or otherwise, which would permit meaningiEul participa-* 
tion in a given decision process. 

Subordinate Personality : Certain aspects of personality affect the 



atitr^ictiveness to subordinates of opportunities for participation. There 
is the dependable and valuoilo individual with ^'high security" and "low 
self 'eeteGin'* who doGs not i;ant a chance to shape policy or to show what he 
can do. He craotionally needs a dependent relationship > with his supervieor 
calling tho shots* He usually resents attempts to got him involved in 
decision-making. A typical response is, "I'm not paid to do that." 

An individual may have been programmed to view participation in making 
certain types of decisions as illegitimate, or he may respect the wishes of 
his group or others in the organization who hold such a view. 

Vroom (1959, 1960) and Dessler (1573) report findings which show that 
Subordinates ^^o are high in the trait o£ authoritarianism place a much 
lower value on opportunities for participation in decision-making. It may 
well be that such individuals prefer unilateral action by the leader. On the 
other hand* those who are strong in their need for ilutonoray or Indepondence 
appear to place a higher than average value on opportunities for participation. 

Leader Must Impose Decis ions Upon the Group ; As we discussed before, 
the pressure of subordinate- organization goal conflict makes it difficult for 
a leader to get meaningful subordinate involvement in planning. In addition 
to the constraint of go^l conflict, there may be apathy. For example,* 
temporary or transient employees often are indifferent to the current 
and future problems of an organization. Other employees may shift their 
priiaary allegiance to some external organization such as a national tinion 
whose current goals may be incompatible iTith the bCiSt interests of the or- 
sanization. Under such circumstances the best the leader can hope to do is 
collect adequate data, make decisions, and explain the reasons for them .in 
renuiring cornpliancc* 

X^e have examined a number of constraints on the use of subordinate parti- 
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clpation in decision-making. How does one determine the degree to which one 

or more o£ these is applicable to a given situation? One approach Is for the 

leader to consxilt with his subordinates to determine appropriate levels o£ 

participation* He can regularly determine tAiat areas Individual subordinates 

feel under-consulted ab<rit, and what areas they feel aver-conaulted about, 

and adjust his behavior accordingly. Vllth certain individuals or groups he 

will have to move slowly, for sudden shifts torord participation can produce 

1 

skepticism and anxiety. 

There are times x^hen the leader will need information or guidance with, 
regard to decision areas which subordinates do not wish to get Involved 
vith, and he will have to Impose consultation upon them to Increase hi* - 
likelihood of producing a high ouality decision. But this Is a relatively 
mlxior problem, for the dangers of this type of over-consultation are more 
than offset by the dangers of uoder-consultation and under-participatlon- 

It is bad to use subordinates as Information sources only when it Is 
feasible to tTholly Involve them In the declslon-makiiig process. It Is as 
ijnportant to gain subordinate acceptance of and commitment to most decisions 
as It ia to assure their tmallty. Yet Vroom and Yetton (1973) report that 
the typical manager In their study was much more likely to risk not getting - 
comnitment than to risk low decision cuallty In hie choice of a decision- 
making approach* 

Studies by Lcwin (19A3) Coch and French (1943) Pox (1957) and others have 
pointed up the values of participative decision-making. Through participation 



1 

For discussion of specific steps for productive group declsion-tnaklng, 
see llaler, Norman F. , Problerti * Solving Discussions aii^ Conferences: 
Leadership Methods and Skills . Hew York t McGraw-Hill, 1963. 
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group tneiabers are given an opportunity to Vent their objections and reaerva*' 
tiona and, thereby » become more entotionally open to rational decision- 
making and decision acceptance* Participation tends to strengthen an 
individuates sense of belonging and vorth aod^ thereby, his self^-eateem* 
Facts and conclusions one discovers for one's self in a vorking through 
process are more likely to induce commitment and subsequent action. And 
public copgaitment in the presence of a valued group tends to enhance this effect. 

VTork Facilitation 

Leader trains subordinate, consults with him on job related problems and 
ways to improve performance, helps him to plan and schedule work ahead of time 
anticipating detailed needs and problems, provides appropriate equipment, 
materials, and favorable working conditions* and sees that decisions are mnde 
and implecoented in time* 

The leader may have little control over many of the constraints to work 

facilitation such as, deficient production planning and control external to 
the work unit, external supply of poor tools and materials and low aptitude 
recruits, inadequate machine maintenance support and other kinds of technical 
support, union rules which forbid the use of more efficient procedures or 
tools or the giving of mutual assistance on the part of enq>loyee6 from 
different job jurisdictions. 

Constraints which are more subject to the leader's control are lack 
of upward influence to get the physical support his group needs, lack of 
technics 1 expertise about the woric of his unit, and lack of decisiveness > 

Lack of Upward Influence ; The constraining effects of lack of upward 
influence on the part of the leader may go beyond an inability to get 
necessary or desired physical support. For example, Pelz (1952) found that 
^en helpful attempts of supervisors ^^nt unrewarded due to lack of influence, 
their subordinates tended to be less satisfied than if their supervisors had 
maintained a neutral position or had not made the attempts* 



Lack of T echnical ExpertiSQ : Farris (1973) conducted a study of twenty- 
one small research groups. He averaged subordinate responses to various 
Items on supervision to obtain data as to the practices of their supervisors. 
He obtained an innovation' score in percentile form for each subordinate by 
conblning the evaliMitlons of several judges acquainted with their work. He 
found that for supervisors high in technical skills, their critical eval- 
uation behavior was positively related to subordinate innovation. But, for 
supervisors low in technical skills, their critical evaluation behavior 
was negatively related to subordinate innovation. In addition, he found that 
for supervisors high in technical skills, provision of freedom to subordi- 
nates correlated zero with subordinate innovation. But, for supervisors low 
in technical skills, provision of freedom correlated ,60 with innovation. It 
is apparent that leader technical skills can have an important moderating 
effect upon the impact of his other behaviors. 

The importance of this constraint varies with the situation. But, the 
1 2ader must have sufficient technical knowledge to communicate effectively 
with his subordinates and to be able to uialce Judgments about their work* In 
some situations, he will not be able to earn the respect and acceptance of 
his subordinates unless his technical skills are at least equal to theirs,,, 
and in other situations they may have to be decidedly superior. In any 
event, certain kinds of assistance the leader can give his subordinates on 
job related problems are quite dependent on his level of technical expertise. 

Lack of Decisiveness ; Th6 ability and willingness of a leader to see 
to it that decisions are made and effectively Implemented in time is of 
basic importance. Adherence tio^approprlate schedules is necessary for effective 
coordinated action toward objectives. Some structure must be provided, 
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\7hether primarily from the lof^der, the situation, the eubordinatee or some 
combination o£ the three. The larger the group coupled with either time 
prGssurG, external threat, or differential leader knowledge or skill, the 
more likely that subordinates as^ a^ group will expect and welcome more uni- 
lateral task structuring from tha leader. This generalization, however, does 
not apply as readily to relations with individuals, due to types of individual 
differences discussed earlier. 

House, Filley, and Gujarati (1971) found that leader decisiveness corre- 
lates positively with leader structuring behavior and technical competence, 
and has moderately high positive correlation with subordinate .satisfaction- 
They report that Comrey, Pfiffner, and High (1954) found decisiveness to be 
positiv.ely related to leader effectiveness in widely different populations. 

Actually, the label "structuring'' is much too general. The kind of 
structuring given is critical, A subordinate is likely to perceive quite 
differently his supervisor clarifying goals versus spelling out in detail 
how to do something, , ,his supervisor explaining reasons for orders from 
above versus unilaterally initiating orders without giving reasons. 
Structure given in response to a felt need is likely to be viewed differently 
^than structure given when a subordinate deems it unnecessary. 

An important distinction relating to decisiveness is made, also, by 
tJofford (1970), His factor analysis of the responses of 136 persons from 
various levels in some 85 companies indicates that the leader's use of 
authority for personal power and enhancement is not conceptually related by 
subordinates to his aggressive and firm pursuit or organizational goals, 

Kerr, Schrieshoim, Murphy, and Stodgdill (1973) report that Hemphill, 
Siegel, and Wzistie (1957) found that discrepancies between observed and ex- 
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pocted leader consideration and structuring behaviors were more closely 
related to perf ormi^nce than were either observed or expected behavior scores 
alone. Fleishman and Harris (1962) pointed out that under conditions of 
high leader consideration, structuring behavior may be perceived as supportive 
and helpful, whereas, under Icrt^ consideration conditions, the same structuring 
behavior m^iy be seen as restrictive and threatening. 

Findings from a number of subsequent studies have been consistent 
vrith this interpretation. Dawson, Messe, and Phillips (1972) found that all 
levels of initiating structure by the leader ware associated with high per- 
formance vjhen leader consideration was perceived to be hlgh> but^when con* 
sideration was perceived to be low, all levels of structuring were associated 
with low performance. Though interesting and apparently supportive to out 
normative model, these findings are only suggestive. As the factor analytic 
study by Miller (1973) points out, the Ohio State Initiating Structure and 
Consideration categories are quite general, containing in part somewhat 
diverse behaviors. 

The specific type of structuring or consideration behavior that the 
individual subordinate and the group expect or need from the loader is 
determined by a number of personal and situationally bound variables. The 
leader should try to get regular feedback as to whether he is giving the " 
right kind and amount of work related structuring behavior. He should dis- 
tinguish his roles with regard to dec is ion - making vis-a-via his subordinates 
from his rolea with regard to the implementation of plans and decisions. 

g p , 9 1, Emphasis 

Leader uses appropriate process to dafvelop realistic goals and plans and 
gain commitment to them, he etresscs high standards; of performance for him- 
self and his subordinates,, mid establishes appropriate contingencies between 
rewards and individual and group performance. 
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Among constraints to goal emphasis will be the leader's lack of skill In 
consultative - participative deciston " maklnR , his la c k of techAlcal. and can- 
CQptua l abllttl33 reHteive to the tasks at hand, lack of personal conanltment 
to those tasks , and^ls freed ota to manage contlfienctes of reinforcement 
effectively , and al 

La ck of Skil l ]^ Consultative - Participative Decision - Making ; 
an important const ra£iy&^^to Goal Emphasis 
In consultative-particip«^are techniques 
quality decisions and for gaiimlfccoiranltiiient to them* The ra^^*^fevld^ence that 
this Ic a lack about vhlch something^G,an be done, aj^^Sil be discussed later* 

Lac k of Techni c a l , Conceptual AbllitfSiij r Lack of technical ability due 
to ln£ideciuate training or knoi7ledge Is likely to be easier to remedy than the 
Inability to conceptualize the inturrelationshlps among factors in various 
problems and sltu£itions. Uhen conditions justify 'the 'costj^^ 'solution ^otj ''4fc 
'felthfer prsobleni .mlghrtslbe 'the appointment of A* leadership team .of Xwy persons 
who possess complcmentearv skills and are compatible. 

Lack of Personal Commitment t Xt Ic h^rd for s loodor to 8ci» commitment 
from others to goals which he, personally. Is lukewarm about. Some leaders 
avoid this problem by finding organizations with ^ich they share strongly 
held values and goals. Whenever posaible, others might tty to develop goals 
which are conalst^mt with their own "stylistic objective*)* and those of their 
group members. Ackoff (1970) suggests that by making explicit our emotionally 
based preferences about what we should and s jiou,! ^. not be doing, without 
regard to current ^'profitability,^* the air may be cleared for more consistent 
and enthusiastic pursuit of both preferred and *'prof itable" goals. 

MonaRement o f Contingencie s: Cherrlngton, Reitz, and Scott (1971) show 
how appropriate financial reinforcGment c^n mod<irjate the relationship 



between satisfaction and performance. Appropriate reinforcement means that 
high performers received a fixed bonus ecual to base ?ay that low per- 
formers did not receive* Inappropriate reinforcement means that low per- 
formers received the ^bonus and high performers did not, Vlhen they lumped 
their appropriately and inappropriately reinforced subjects together, they 
obtained largely/ inconsecuential correlations between performance and sat- 
isfaction* But for inappropriately rewarded subjects alone, they obtained 
highly significant negative correlations between performance and satisfaction*' 
And these Inappropriately rewarded subjects produced significantly less than 
appropriately rewarded ones* 

Wofford (1971) tested the expectancy theory of job satisfaction and job 
performance with data from 207 nonmanagerial employees of four companies* 
He found that satisfaction is a function of the extent to which active needs 
are fulfilled, and that it is enhanced through expectation that efforts will 
be rewarded* He found the job performance of his subjects to be significantly 
related to expectancy of reward and strength of needs (biserial r*s of *43 
and *36 respectively, with an n of 95)* The data from both of these studies 
challenge the widely held assumption of a simple causal relationship between 
satisfaction and performance* 

Greene (1973) studied 73 managers and two of their immediate subordinates 
in two organizations* He used the Contingency Ouestionnaire, Reitz (1972), 
to ftssess subordinate perceptions of leader contingency management* He ob* 
tained ratings as to the ouality and quantity of subordinate performance 
from peers* Data were collected for three time periods with approximately 
one month intervals* On the basis of cross -1 figged and dynamic correlation 
analysis he found that the presence of appropriate performance -reinforcement 
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contingencies is an important aspect of leader behavior * . * more signi- 
ficant than leader style in its impact on subordinate performance and satis* 
faction* 

The relative influence between an individual's personal values and 
situational factors in determining his behavior depends upon his percep- 
tion of what behavior will be reinforced in the situation and the importance 
of such reinforcement to him* To the extent that situational variables are 
weak or ambiguous or he doesn't care about the conseouences of his behavior 
in the given situation, he will "do his thing'' whether or not it is appro- 
priate* 

Those who control what people want, do much to control the motive* 
tion climate* Typically, people who are controlled by penalties for role 
violations do not get rewarded for role Compliance* The net impact of the 
reward-penalty system should be encouragement of taking opportunities when 
there are reasonable chances for success, not emphasis on avoidance of error* 
Too often, a reinforcement system is not geared to all of the behaviors 
considered important to a job* There is a strong pull for most of us through 
time toward giving a syst^ what it "pays" for rather than what it merely 
'*says" it wants. 

It is important to use rewards which are most meaningful to the person 
being rewarded* The main problem, of course, has to do with determining what 
an individual's basic goals and values are* Harry Levinson suggests three 
indexes which are useful for this purposes 

1* The strongly held values of parents or other significant persons whom the 

individual identifitid with during earlier years* 

2* The nature of the person's '*peak experiences" in life* 



3* Analysis of the course of career choices; Is there a discernible 
pattern to suggest certain behavioral consistencies?^ 

After determining what employees want* It Is useful to compare this ylth 
vhat their supervisor and the organization make available* 

A last but most crucial point Is the questlonablllty of viewing current 
subordinate performance as a valid Index of current leader effectiveness* 
Llkert (1967 > 1973) reports data from a broad range or organizations which show 
that it often takes one to two years for improvements In supervisory behavior 
to produce lasting Improvements in subordinate performance* Sometimes^ 
desirable behavioral change on the part of the leader will be accompanied by 
short-term deterioration In performance before performance climbs to new 
heights* On the other hand» Increases In punitive » coercive behaviors can 
produce tepiPorary performance improvements > but with the bottom dropping 
out of things six to eighteen months later* Yet> the most common practice 
Is for managers to be rewarded or penalized on the basis of current or past 
subordinate performance^ without adequate consideration of the circumstances 
which give rise to such performance* As was mentioned earlier^ cross-flagged 
and dynamic correlation analyses provide help In pln-^polntlng fallacious 
cause-effect assumptions ( see Figure 2)* 

Figure 3 presents a number of these lead-lag relationships based upon 
research findings* It has been found> for example^ that there is a 6*12 
month Interval between the time that survey feedback Intervention treatment 
is Initiated with supervisors and positive changes In supervisor behavior 



'•Management. By Whose Objectives?*'* Harvard Business Be v lev July - Au- 
gust 1970> as elaborated upon by Dr* Levlnson during his conduct of a Work- 
shop In Industrial Mental Health and Managerial Stress (Sponsored by the APA) 
In Washington* September 2> 1971, 
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and climate e:cternal to their groups are perceived by group members.* .In 
addition, favorable changes in top management behavior tend to create favor- 
able climflte changes, also, as seen by group members 6-12 months later* 
It has been found that the presence of top management support at the start 
of the intervention treatment has ^ positive moderating effect upon the Im-* 
pact of the treatment on climate * * * and, in turn, positive climate change 
moderates the impact of the treatment upon supervisory behavior, 

?svorable changes in both supervisory leadership and dictate are associated 
with positive changes in subordinate satisfaction only one to four weeks 
later, nnd with reduced subordinate grievances some six months later* Posi- 
tive change in supervisory leadership is associated with subordinate perfor- 
mance improv(anent and reduced absenteeism 7-18 months later* Recipro'cal 
relationships are in evidence, also, with performance improvement and re- 
duced abseentism causing, in part, positive supervisory behavior, with a time 
lag of about one month* 

Figure 3 generalizes data from a number of studies irtiich provided for 
too few data collection points* The important area of peer leadership (per- 
fomuince of leadership functions by group members) is missing completely, 
simply because we have insufficient data with which to interrelate it. There 
is great need for research to define more accurately the nature of all of 
these relationships* 

Every organization should establish for itself the character of rela-- 
tionships between each of the leader behaviors in the normative model and 
various desired outputs* As lagged effects are docuroented« reward-penalty 
systems should be modified so that leaders are reinforced in the short**term 
for striving toward behavioral improvement, and are seriously penalized for 
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production increases anytime Which are schieved through destnictive behsviors. 
This approach reduires that regulsr surveys be conducted to determine how 
subordinstes perceive their l^iaders to be handling the vsrious dimensions of 
lesderghip. 

These regular surveys should monitor the sdequacy of performance of 
leadership functions by subordinates (peer leadership), also. We need both 
kinds of information before we csn fairly assess s lesder's behavior st any 
point in time, for our normative model encourages the shifting of ss msny 
aspects of lesdership to group members ss is sppropriate to the situstion. 
A high degree of relstively sutonomous and ciuite effective group functioning 
will often result from such efforts, especially, in certain environments 
such as those for continuous process work. The supervisor should be rewarded, 
not penslized, for the maintenance of this modus operandi, once it Is estsb- 
lished. The results of s study by Taylor (1973) show that it can be disruptive 
to group functioning in such situstions if s lesder is encouraged to increase 
the level of participative leadership thst he personally provides in "com- 
petition" with established peer lesders. 

This completes our normative model of lesdership for tesm-oriented 
tssk groups. We have deslt with Support, Consultstive-Psrticipative Decislon- 
Msking, Work Facilitation, snd Goal Emphssis in somewhat of a piecemeal 
fashipn for the sake of detail and should stress sgsin the -idditive ^nd inter- 
sctive effects sssociated with these dimensiona of lesdership in resl life 
situstions. The major elements of the model sre summarized in Figure 4. 

The Survey of Organizstions question sets (Taylor snd Bowers 1972) are 
based upon more limited conceptualizstion of these sress than has been PV^^ 
sented in this normative model. Analysis of dsts collected with them, however. 
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shows that 43% of the variance in Support » 4O0C in Goal Emphaeie^ 39% in 
V7ork Facilitation^ and 45% in Interaction Facilitation can be accounted for 
by a general factor that underlies all four indices. ^ Several things may 
contribute to this; "factorial impurity" in the survey questions ufied> 
respondent "halo" effect^ and underlying leadership skill across the four 
dimensions. Additional research will be needed to determine the relative 
importance of these* It would SG^^in reasonable to assume that a general' factor 
underlies the four dimensions as presented in the normative model here* 

Potential For Change 

The normative model calls for adaptive behavior on the part of the leader* 
The usefulness of the model will be limited to the extent that managers are 
constrained from moving toward its prescribed behaviors* We havtt identified 
leader style as a major constraint* Just how influential is it in accounting 
for leader behavior? Is a sizeable proportion of the management population 

essentially untrainable^ due to the style factor? The findings from a 
number of studies suggest 'oth4XWise«^ 

Not only are the effects of leadership contingent upon many factors 
as indicated earlier^ significant aspects of leader behavior appear to be 
contingent upon the situation* Heller (1971) found that immediate subor- 
dinatea reported different behaviors for their superiors in dealing with 
twelve classes of decisions* Fiedler (1970) and Larson and Rowland (1972) 
found that situation stressfulneas as perceived by high and low LPC indi^ 
viduals moderates their use of task and relations oriented behaviors* 



Taylor and Bowers (1972) p, 58*" 
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Lowin and Craig (1968) obtained evidence that subordinate performance 
significantly affects leader initiating structure, consideration^ and close- 
ness of supervision behaviors. Farris and Lira (1969) found that high patt 
performance by subordinates increased leader emphasis on the Likert behavior 
categories of supportiveness> work facilitation^ goal emphasis^ and inter- 
action fficilitation (team building). On the basis of his study of 50 work 
groups in different types of organizations, Samuel (1972) reports that changes 
in group consensus behavior account for approximately 25% of the variance 
in managerial behavior change, especially with regard to supportive behavior* 
And Hill (1973) found that only 17 of 124 first and middle level English 
supervisors yere seen as likely to use only ona of four behavioral approaches 
in four hypothetical situations. 

Greene (1973) found subordinate performance to be more the cause of 
leader initiating structure and consideration behaviora than vice-\»ersa, 
Bass and Valenzi (1973) report that the extent to which a manager is seen to 
use a particular approach is correlated with the extent to which he is seen to 
have more power and information than his subordinates, 

Vroom and Yetton (1973) studied the behavior of Several hundred managerc 
with regard to thirty different standardized case situations. They concltide 
that the extent to which a manager shares decision^ntaking pot^r with iubordi* 
nates is a function of situational factors (which in their study were attributes 
of the different case situations), individual differences, and the inter* 
actions betveen them* 

With regard to individual differences, they found i some managers 
rersponce to conflict by becoming more participative, wh others become more 
unilateral* They found a predisj>osition toward using o: :»t using participation 
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on the part of many managers (the style factor), but observed, also, a 
significant variation in approach used across the various problem situations. 
Also, they found that individual managers perceive the same probleibisit- 
uations differently in terms of inferring a need for a participatory 
approach* Though their study did not include varying degrees of time con- 
straint or stress external to the group, they found that their situational 
factors accounted for four times as much variance as individual differences 
in det«rmining choice of leadership method for decision-making. 

Undoubtedly, many other studies would have reported similar variability 
of leader behavior. hsd respondents involved been asked to describe leader 
behavior In the context of specific situations, rather than characterize it 
over all situations (in terms of style). 
Effecting Behavioral change 

Data presented by Fiedler (1970-A) which relate years of supervisory 
experience to group performance suggest that the passage of time in a lead- 
ership role, par se, does not tend to enhance leadership effectiveness. The 
reviews by Mosvlck (1969, 1971) point to disappointing results from many 
training programs directed at changing leader behavior. Yet, a most pro- 

miaing tool for behavioral change appears to be the provision of feedback . 

Especially so, when It is provided as part of a total organizational program. 

Only suggestive evidence is presented in the first section below, but then we 

will consider findings based upon very substantial Michigan data. 

Feedback Alone 

Fox (1954) conducted a study which required the instruction of two 
laaders in the use of two styles of discussion leadership. Under a Positive 
Style the leader: 
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1. drew upon the group for ideas or an agenda for discussion 

2. fostered a permissive atmosphere by limiting his verbal partici- 
pation to less than one-third uf the total 

3. gave unbiased recognition and understanding to ideas and comments 
from the group, giving praise or censure sparingly and objectively 

4. obtained relevant technical or objective information for the group 
and periodically summarized significant group thought 

5. employed rola*plAjrtngi,rolo reversal, and risk description techni* 
ques when they seemed appropriate 

6. encouraged compromise, intelligent underetanding , and willing 

■ acceptance of group solutions by each individual as substitutes 
for decision by vote 

7. used group self-evaluation to relieve tensioo in a crisis. 

In many respects the Negative stule was opposite to the Positive Style, 
Under this the leader: 

1* prepared an agenda unilaterally 

2. used diplomatic persuasion to sell "his ideas''*to the group, verbally 
contributing more than 50% of the total 

3* demonstrated partiality by non -objectively giving praise and 

encouragement to individuals or factions who supported his views 
and polite criticism to those who did not 

4* cctad as an oxpert infonaftion glv*r givlng^-g^reater amphasld to 
data supporting hin iriam$ periodically summarized in a manner 
favorable to his position 

^1 

5. discouraged the use of role-playing, role ^reversal , or risk des'' 
cription technioues but used them in a manipulative manner if he 
felt compelled by group pressure to use them at all 

6. encouraged acceptance of his position and frustrated opposition 
through the use of majority votes 

7. dealt with crises by imposing his .authority as assigned leader 
upon the group. 

it 

Note: to control decision quality, decisions arrived at earlier 
through positively led discussions in similar groups were presented 
as the leader^s ideas un^ev the Negative Style. 
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After sufficient discussion to assure common understanding as to the 
implications of the two styles, each leader practiced each style for 20-30 
minutes before two live groups. At this point both leaders reported a 
strong feeling basis for differentiating the two styles, to go with their 
intellectual basis. They felt group resistance snd negativism in response 
to the Negative Style that was absent in response to the Positive Style. 
For example, ono leader, an Air Force Major who instructed at a local 
training field, said that this was the first time that he had become aware 
of the limitations to his "autocratic charm/' 

At the end of the study, after oach leader had role-played the 
Positive Style an additional soven hours and the Negative Style an 
additional 3*5 hours before different groups, both stated that the im- 
portance of the distinction between the two Styles had been indelibly im- 
pressed upon them* They felt that they had developed a new sensitivity to 
group response. ^ 

There was other evidence that the two Styles had differential impact 
on the groups. Though all groups achieved voting unanimity , group members 
reported (anonymously) that they experienced significantly greater 
satisfaction and attitude change when led Positively rather than Negatively* 

Vroom and Yetton (1973) are studying the effects of computer generated 
feedback to decxsion-malcer^* Though a statistical analysis is not yet 
available, they report that the typical manager displays a willingness to 
explore alternatives to his behavior as he becomes more aware of the choices 
which are implicit in his style* 

Feeclback In Contejrjt 

Analysis of extensive field data at the University of Michigan Institute 
for Survey Research by Bowers (1971) indicates that the ISR Survey Feedback 
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Approach has been more consistently productive In altering managerial behavior 
than Interpersonal Process Consultatlon-r-Work-Procesa CdnsultatloA^ or 
Laboratory Training. This superior record appears to be due In large part 
to the fact that It ':liaB Aft^n.i^mployed in more of & tot^l system contest where- 
in positive change starts at the top and works downward In the organization 
and management of contingencies is altered to support the target behaviors 
sought. Too often > other Intervention efforts have been directed at 
individual problem departments or specific managers without taking Into 
account adequately the total organizational milieu. This can be dysfunctlon- 
al as has been demonstrated in many Instances of laboratory training where 
successful trainees are made too vulnerable to unaltered reward-penalty 
systems which actually punish them for their newly acoulred openness and 
aversion to playing the game of one-upmanship. 

An ISR approach for motivating a leader to want to change Is provided 
by having him and his subordinates Independently describe his leadership be- 
havior on the same survey questions. Unexpected and unwelcome discrepancy 
IS a potent motivator! 

Any manager who w^ints to see the Survey Report on his unit has to agree 
to join a group of peers to discuss It. He Is given, also, the opportunity 
to work with specially trained change agents on an Individual counselling 
basis. The goal Is to ease him Into discussions of his leadership and unit 
problems with his own subordinates and encourage intergroup discussion 
among different level peer groups. Large changes are tacklod on a step-^by-* 
step basis. Mawigement By Group Objectives (MBGO) Is meshed with Management 
By Objectives (MBO). 

Samuel (1972) stresses the Importance of consultative-participative 
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leader behavior In a facllitatlve organizational milieu In effecting change. 
After comparing the effects of various approaches to organization develop- 
ment, he concludes that social consensus appears to exert greater Impact on 
the modification of behavior, or the effecting of change, than do most of the 
formally palnned change programs he evaluated. He foutwi that contextual 
and structural constraints significantly affect potential for ilungc. 

One cannot create lasting opportunity for organizational members to 
participate appropriately without giving balanced attention to both process 
and structural elements. A change program will fall If It does not har- 
monize various sub-systems for planning, control, assessment and reward, 
work facilitation, conflict resolution, inter-group coordination. Informa- 
tion flow, and so on. 

When one compares research findings on lead-lag relationships between 
l<=ader behaviors and outcomes (see Figure 3) with widespread practice. It 
Is apparent that the assessment and reward system Is the one most likely 
to prove in need of major overhaul* As lead-lag relationships are established 
for each organization, management personnel must be assured that they will 
be rewarded In th© short-term for desirable behavior change , even In the 
face of temporary deterioration of subordinate performance. They must know, 
also, that they will receive no rewards for performance iiBpro^einents which 
are accompanied by deteriorating organizational values as determined by 
appropriate surveys. 

Conclusion 

We have examined circumstances under which a aharing approach la not 
as effective as a unilateral approach for the leadership of team-oriented 
task groups. The preponderance of data show that a sharing approsch Is 
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superior in all other circumstances. 

The concept of sharing we have developed goes well beyond the sharing of 
aeclsion-maklng pwer by the leader. It Im^olves. also, giving support to 
subordinates by, sharing hardships, successes and feelings of warmth with 
them; It Involves facilitating their work by sharing job Wedge, skills, 
and suggestions with them; ,nd It involves providing goal emphasis by sharing 
enthusiam. commitment, aad pride m achievement with them. In fact. It 
advocates sharing aU of the management functlona depicted In Figure 1 to 
the fullest extent which is feasible at the time. To the degree that a 
leader „akGff;.mtiat!Qrhl decisions- a«i withholds worK Uttlitation, go'dl-.emphasls. 
or support ,hen sharing would be feasible, he is choosing a unilateral 
approach. 

Evidence so far suggests that a majority of managers can be taught to 
shift to normative leader behaviors If provided with appropriate guidance 
and organizational support. But. obviously, this does not apply to those 
who are seriously misplaced or l.ck key personal characteristics. The 
successful leader must have genuine concern about protecting the Interests 
Of his subordinates. He must have appropriate technical knowledge about the 
work Of his unit, he must possess those personal qualities which en- 
courage decisiveness and discourage evasion of responsibility. 

Even without assistance many leaders can profit from self-evaluation 
leading to modification of behavior based upon periodic, anonymous descrip- 
tion and assessment information from subordinates, if higher management 
wants to assess the likelihood that laetlng change can result from such 

activity, it should survey oreaniz^tlnnfli 14 ^ . 

jr wganizacional climate factors guch as human 

resources primacy, communications flow, motivational conditions, and decision- 
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making practices (see Taylor and* Bowers 1972) which moderate changes in 
loader behavior as illustrated in Figure 3. The system must tangibly support 
the kinds of behavior it says it wants, if It is to nuture and maintain auch 
behavior. 

Often, just restraint alone in the use of CGrtain behaviora will 
significantly improve subordinate leadership, performance, and sattafaction. 
For, conceptually, if a manager is to give balanced attention to all of the 
duties and responsibilities of his job, there is such a thing aa too much 
consideration as well as too much structuring . . .to go with the bbvious 
limitations of too little consideration and too little structuriffcg. The non- 
linear relationships found between theae (aa leader stylea) and auch factors 
as supervisory ratings, turnover and grievance rates, and subordinate 
satisfaction by Fleishman and Harria (1962) and Skinner (1969) lend credence 
to this obaervation* 

Further»indicatlon of a need for balanced attention to both considera- 
tion and structuring behaviors is found in the data on aircraft commanders 

and their crewa collected by John Hemphill and his reaearch group during the 

r 

Korean War. Their findings suggest that the leader who most likely will 

satisfy his crew as well as his superiors will score above average in both of 

1 

theae behavioral areas* 

If we uac potential impact upon current practice as a criterion, top 
research priority should be given to eatablishing lead-lag relationshipa be- 
tween our normative leader behaviora > the peer leaderahip aspects^^of^ these 
behaviora, and various ef f ectiveneas criteria at different levels within 



1 

Reported in Concepta of Air Force Leadership edited by Major D* E* Johnaon* 
Air Force BOTC, Air Univeraity, 1970, pp. A62-/j07. 
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various typtes of organizations. For iDOst reward systems In use today are 
based upon the assumption that» generally, current subordinate performance 
indicates current leader effectiveness. It Is In this area that the biggest 
divergence now exists between '^at Is" and vhat» apparently, "should be." 
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